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SP and Santa Fe Boards Approve Merger Plan 


The boards of directors of Santa Fe In- 
dustries, Inc. and Southern Pacific Com- 
pany have agreed that SP will be merged 
into Santa Fe Industries under terms of a 
Memorandum of Intent which the two 
corporations have approved. 

Announcement of the historic move 
was made on May 15 ina joint statement 
by John S. Reed, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Santa Fe, and Ben- 
jamin F. Biaggini, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Southern Pacific. 

“The new company will combine basic 
transportation, natural resources, real 
estate, and financial services, offering 
shareholders a broader-based enterprise, 
and affording customers, employees and 
the communities we serve greater op- 
portunities than either might be expected 
to achieve alone,” the chief executives 
said. 

“The efficiencies inherent in this com- 
bination are necessary to maintain our 
competitive position in an environment 
wherein major railroad combinations are 
in various stages of formation. The 
strengthening of the service and financial 
capabilities of the combined rail opera- 
tions, which will total approximately 
25,000 mainline miles, will assure healthy 
and balanced competition in the 
transcontinental freight market and in 
the Gulf Coast and Southwest areas,” 
the statement continued. 
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The merger will create the nation’s 
second longest railroad—behind the 
Burlington Northern-Frisco combina- 
tion, recently approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The next move toward its accomplish- 
ment will be the working out of a 
definitive merger agreement to be ex- 
ecuted by both Southern Pacific and San- 
ia Fe. The Memorandum of Intent sets 
August 31 as the target date for this step. 
Meetings of the stockholders of both 
companies to approve the merger will be 
held as soon thereafter as possible. 

The merger proposal is subject to the 
entry of the two corporations into the 
definitive agreement, shareholder ap- 
proval, and the establishment of the 
merger as a tax-free transaction. It is also 
subject to approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other ap- 
propriate regulatory agencies. 

Upon consummation of the merger, 
each share of the common stock of 
Southern Pacific Company will be ex- 
changed for .55 of a share of common 
stock of Santa Fe Industries plus $13.75 
in par value of a new convertible 
preference stock of Santa Fe. The new 
Santa Fe Industries preference stock will 
carry a dividend rate of 9% % and will be 
convertible into Santa Fe Industries com- 
mon stock at $70.44 per Santa Fe share. 
Therefore, $13.75 in par value of the new 
convertible preference stock of Santa Fe 


would receive a dividend of $1.306 and 
will be convertible into .1952 of a share 
of Santa Fe Industries common stock. 
The combined corporation will be 
named Santa Fe Pacific Industries, Inc. 
and will be headquartered in Chicago. 
The chairman and chief executive officer 
of the new company will be nominated 
by Santa Fe upon the merger becoming 
effective, and Southern Pacific will 


nominate the president. Twelve members - 


of Santa Fe Pacific’s board of directors 
will be appointed by Santa Fe, eight by 
Southern Pacific. initially, the operating 
railroads will maintain their separate 
identities under a new railroad holding 
company to be named Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe Railroad Company and will 
maintain their respective headquarters in 
Chicago and San Francisco. 

“The SP-Santa Fe combination will 
enhance the existing transportation and 
natural resources operations of both San- 
ta Fe Industries and Southern Pacific. 
The combination of the rail properties of 
the two companies will afford substantial 
economies and efficiencies and will result 
in a greatly improved capability to pro- 
vide increased service to our customers. 
The real estate and natural resources 
divisions of both companies complement 


Map shews hew the combined railroad systems 
will look. Dashes in the SP system indicate 
Tucameari-Kansas City-St. Louis line of the 
Rock Island, which SP is seeking to acquire. 


each other and will bring geographic 
diversity to the new organization. In ad- 
dition, SP’s financial services and com- 
munications subsidiaries will add further 
diversity to the combined enterprise,” 
the joint statement continued. 

“More specifically, the combination of 
the railway companies will create op- 
portunities to handle traffic more effi- 
ciently. Also, through this proposed 
transaction, many existing end-to-end 
relationships offer the opportunity for 
expansion of single system service over a 
much broader portion of the country. 
The combination of shorter, more direct 
routes for transcontinental rail service 
and the resulting more efficient use of 
freight cars and locomotives will result in 
better and more efficient service to the 
public, 

“In addition to permitting cost sav- 
ing,” the statement said, “combination 
will result in an extension of Santa Fe 
Railway service to the Pacific Northwest 
and Pacific Coast ports and areas not 
now reached by Santa Fe Railway. Also 
the service territory of Southern Pacific’s 
railroads in the West, Southwest and 
Gulf Coast will be extended in the 
Midwest. All of this should result in 
substantial competitive and customer ser- 
vice benefits,” the statement concluded. 

A brief comparison of the two com- 
panies shows that: SP’s total assets are 
$5.025 billion; Santa Fe’s are $3.883 
billion. SP’s revenues in 1979 were $2.63 
billion; Santa Fe’s were $2.56 billion. 
SP’s earnings last year were $179.9 
million; Santa Fe’s were $227.7 million. 
Both were records, 

SP has 12,980 miles of track (and it is 
seeking ICC authority to purchase 965 
miles of the Rock Island). Santa Fe has 
12,200 miles of track. SP has 30,500 
route miles of trucking operations; Santa 
Fe has 23,700. 

SP controls 3.7 million acres of land; 
Santa Fe owns 654,000 acres of 
timberland and has large real estate 
holdings in the West, Midwest and 
Southwest. 

Southern Pacific has 2,500 miles of 
petroleum pipelines, a 273-mile coal 
slurry line, a communications subsidiary 
with an 8,000-mile microwave network, a 
financial services company, and sub- 
sidiaries that operate in air freight and 
marine transport. 

Santa Fe has petroleum -operations 
that produce 45,000 barrels of crude oil 
and 32.9 million cubic feet of gas a day. 
It owns coal and uranium interests, a 
manufacturing firm producing lumber, 
plywood and particle board, and a 
general contracting subsidiary. QO 


Top: Freshly picked lemons are process- 
ed at a Sunkist plant at Fillmore, Calif., 
on SP’s Santa Paula Branch. This firm 
ships about 6 million cartons of femons a 
year, Above: Ron Davis (left), manager 
of the Sunkist plant, shows some of the 
fruit to SP Senior Sales Rep. Bill 
Eilbracht. Behind them is partially load- 
ed PFE car, which head east on the 
“Golden West Express.’’ 
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About a year ago some big green buttons began appear- 
ing on the lapels of Southern Pacific sales and marketing 


people. 


They carried the slogan: ‘‘Deregulation Works: Ask 
SP!”’ Is it really working? We asked Jim Gehring, SP’s 
manager of market development for agricultural products 


at San Francisco. 


“You bet it is,’ Gehring says. ‘Since 
May 28, 1979—when deregulation of 
perishables began—we’ve had a 40 per- 
cent increase in the amount of fresh 
fruits and vegetables moving over our 
lines. Perishable loadings were up 63 per- 
cent for the first four months of this 
year, and the trend is continuing. We ex- 
pect to make a real break-through in our 
effort to win back perishable traffic from 
our trucking competitors during 1980,” 

That effort is getting a valuable 
“assist”? from a brand new SP train—the 
Golden West Express~which went into 
service on April 24. It is already hauling 
substantial quantities of Southern 
California and Arizona produce to major 
midwestern and eastern markets. 

The train follows the old SP-Rock 
Island Golden State Route across New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas to 
Kansas City. The Burlington Northern 
takes it from there to Chicago, where the 
traffic is turned over to connecting lines 
for delivery to points in the eastern U.S. 
and Canada, 

“The Golden West Express is the 
southern version of our highly successful 
Salad Bowl Express,” Gehring points 
out. “The Salad Bowi, which often runs 
in three sections these days, provides 
consistent, reliable service for fresh fruit 
and vegetable shippers in Northern and 
Central California, carrying their pro- 
duce eastward over the Sierra route.”” 

“The new GWE is providing the same 
kind of service for Southern California 
and Arizona growers,’’ he adds, ‘‘and it 
was introduced at just the right time for 
harvests along the route.’’ 

The train leaves Los Angeles at 5 p.m. 
daily with refrigerator car loads of pro- 
duce from California coastal areas. Ad- 
ditional cars are picked up at Indio, 
Coachella, Thermal and Mecca in the 


Coachella Valley and at Niland, where 
traffic is assembled from EI Centro, 
Holtville and other points in the Imperial 
Valley. 

Blocks of produce-carrying cars are 
also added at Yuma and Tucson (with a 
connection from Phoenix); then the train 
proceeds on to EJ Paso and Tucumcari. 
There it enters the Cotton Belt-operated 
Rock Island line to Kansas City. 

The Golden West Express makes the 
1760-miie trip from Los Angeles to Kan- 
sas City in 80% hours, and its on-time 
performance during its first few weeks of 

{Continued on page 6} 


Carrots are top-iced prior to shipment at 
the Joe Maggio, Inc. plant at Hottville in 
California’s Imperial Valley. This firm is 
one of the largest growers and shippers 
of carrots in the world. 
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Moving east aboard SP’s new Golden West Express are lemons, carrots, 
potatoes and other types of Southern California and Arizona produce. 


Top: Conferring in front of a PFE car loaded with 110,000 
pounds of carrots are (l-r) SP Territory Sales Mgr. Gene Har- 
dyman, Joe Maggio, founder of the firm that bears his name, 
and Carl Maggio, its president, Above: Carrots are readied for 
packaging and shipment. The Holtville plant processes up to 800 
tons of carrots a day. 


Top: New potatoes are loaded by conveyor into an Agri-Empire 
Corp. field truck at Tolleson, Ariz. (near Phoenix). Above: 
Horace Greer, owner of Agri-Empire, keeps a watchful eye on 
operations as sacks of potatoes are loaded into a PFE reefer. The 
car, destined for the New York market, will get seventh morning 
delivery. 


Deregulation Works 
(Continued from page 4) 


service has been excellent. It offers 
seventh morning delivery of Coachella- 
Imperial Valley and Arizona fruits and 
vegetables to markets in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Montreal. Deliveries 
are made in Toronto a day earlier and 
Boston a day later. 

“This new train is further proof of our 
commitment to the business of hauling 
perishables,’* Gehring says. ‘‘We’re in it 
in a big way, and we're in it to stay. But 
we wouldn’t be if the ICC hadn’t given 
us the regulatory freedom to compete for 
the traffic.” 

The action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on May 28, 1979, removed 
the regulations governing the rail 
transportation of most fresh produce, 
giving the railroads the freedom—for the 
first time in 92 years—~to determine their 
own rates and services. 

During the two decades prior to that 
action, long-haul truckers had succeeded 
in capturing about 85 percent of the 
movement of western produce from the 
railroads. The construction of the 
government-built interstate highway 
system made it easy for them to get to 
transcontinental markets, and they were 
(and still are) unregulated as to rates and 
services, 

“This meant,’? Gehring explains, 
“that truckers could charge whatever it 
took to get the traffic, while railroads 
had to stay with their published tariffs. 
We ended up providing a standby ser- 
vice. Produce shippers came to the 
railroads only if there weren’t enough 
trucks available or the truckers’ price was 
too high.’” 

SP pioneered by seeking, on its own 
behalf, the same regulatory freedom in 
the handling of perishables as that en- 
joyed by its trucking competitors. After 
15 months, the ICC extended this 
regulatory relief to all railroads. 

On April 10 of this year, the commis- 
sion deregulated several additional com- 
modities that had not been included in its 
original order. Among them are 
potatoes, cocoa beans, green coffee, 
mushrooms and fresh fish. 


Discussing the schedule of SP’s Golden West Express with Lloyd G. Simpson (left), assis- 
tant vice president-operations planning and control, is James S. Gehring, market develop- 
ment manager-agricultural products. The new train provides dependable service to eastern 
markets for Southern California and Arizona shippers of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


“With our new freedom to set rates on 
potatoes that are market-based, rather 
than tariff-based, we'll be able to help 
keep California and Arizona potato 
growers competitive with their counter- 
parts in other areas,” the SP market 
development specialist reports. 

While the nation’s railroads have made 
good progress in reversing the 20-year 
decline in perishable traffic, they are still 
handling only about 15 percent of this 
traffic, with truckers accounting for the 
remaining 85 percent. 

“On Southern Pacific, we feel that this 
represents both a challenge and an op- 
portunity,’? Gehring says. ‘‘During our 
first year under deregulation we’ve got- 
ten to know the market, and the shippers 
have become familiar with our system 
(See Sept. ’79 Bulletin). From here on, 
we'll be able to do an even better job of 
fine-tuning our marketing and pricing 
Strategies to fit the marketplace. We've 
already turned things around, and now 
we’re ready to show what we can do.”’ 

He points out that SP’s transportation 
pricing is truck competitive. Generally 
speaking, our prices go up during the 
peak season when demand is greatest and 
come down in the off-season. But on the 
average they have been lower than they 
were under regulation. 

“Competitive pricing geared to the 


market place should result in reduced 
transportation costs and lower prices to 
the consumer,”” he notes, “provided 
enough of the country’s produce moves 
by rail.” 

To handle the anticipated increase in 
perishable traffic this year, SP is borrow- 
ing 3,000 refrigerator cars from other 
railroads to add to its fleet of 5,000 PFE 
teefers. The PFE shop in Tucson is also 
stepping up its car rebuilding program to 
increase the number of cars available for 
service, 

“The Salad Bowl Express was 
Operating with only four cars of 
perishables on May 29 last year,” Gehr- 
ing recalls. ‘Three weeks later we were 
running it in three sections with solid 
blocks of refrigerator cars, and it con- 
tinued to run all winter long with 
vegetables from the San Joaquin and 
Santa Maria Valleys. 

“There is even more produce business 
available in Southern California and 
Arizona for the Golden West Express, 
and we think it will be just as suc- 
cessful—provided we continue to offer 
consistent, reliable service.’’ 

“Good service is the namé of the 
game,’’ he adds. ‘‘With that and com- 
petitive, market-based pricing, we can’t 
help increasing our share of this impor- 
tant market.”’ im) 
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Wages Paid in Coin Prior to 1903 


Pay Car Carried Sacks of Gold, Silver 


With today’s high prices for gold and 
silver, it’s interesting to recall that all 
employee wages in our company were 
once paid in gold and silver coins. 

From the early 1860s to the late 1880s, 
the railroad was spreading out, opening 
up new territories and building what is 
now the 13,000-mile Southern Pacific 
system. Railroaders were scattered over a 
vast area. Banks were scarce and, with 
paper money discounted as much as 40 
percent, wages had to be paid in gold and 
silver. 

A specially equipped pay car was used 
to distribute wages to employees. This 
remodeled Pullman had a kitchen, dining 
room, sleeping quarters, a wash room 
and the paymaster’s office. 

At one end of the office there was a 
partition made of quarter-inch boiler 
plate with a small sliding window 
through which the employee received his 
earnings. The window weighed 90 
pounds and could be dropped quickly in 
the event of an attempted robbery. 

Another safety device was an iron slide 
controlled by a treadle which could 
automatically close the cash till. Com- 
partments in the till held quantities of 
$20, $10 and $5 gold pieces, plus a large 
supply of silver. Two sawed-off 
shotguns, four repeating rifles and two 
“six-shooters” completed the car’s arma~ 
ment. 

In the 1870s, with only one pay car in 
use, it took two months to pay all 
employees. Then in 1888, three cars were 


outfitted, and the practice of paying 
wages monthly was initiated. 

The cars started from San Francisco 
and were stocked with enough money to 
pay all employees along the way until a 
town was reached where another supply 
could be taken aboard. 

E. R. Anthony, a pioneer paymaster 
and later a division superintendent, 
recalled that “the largest amount we ever 
started out with was $265,000, and it 
weighed 5,280 pounds. On that trip we 
had silver piled in every corner of the car, 
clear through the center aisle and into an 
empty berth. We had so much gold 1 
couldn’t get it into the safe, but stacked it 
along the car walls.” 

The pay cars were often operated as 
“specials” with their own locomotives. 
They were heavily guarded, their 
itineraries were kept secret, and they 
were not operated at night. They were 
never robbed, although there were a few 
close calls. Like the time a band of 16 
outlaws held a bridge watchman prisoner 
for two days waiting for the pay car to 
arrive, They finally gave up their vigil 
and took off to look for other prey only 
hours before the train arrived at the 
bridge. 

in 1903, SP’s paycheck system was 
established, and soon afterward the 
“mobile banks” —with their bags of gold 
and silver—disappeared into history. The 
gleaming gold coins were replaced by 
checks that have always been “‘as good as 
gold.” Oo 


Meet Our New Orleans Traffic ‘Go-Getters’ 


“We're headquartered in one of America’s oldest and most 
beautiful cities,’ says Del A. Soltau, district sales manager at 
New Orleans, “‘but we make many of our sales calls east of here 
in Mississippi and Alabama. About 75 percent of the traffic we 
originate comes from off-line territory.” 

The New Orleans sales staff contacts the traffic managers of 
about 35 of the nation’s top paper, sugar and petrochemical pro- 
ducts manufacturers, located as far east as Mobile, Ala. 

Southern Pacific carries approximately equal amounts of 
freight into and out of the ‘Crescent City,’’ including large 
quantities of pipe and other products for the petroleum industry 
and a growing volume of mini-bridge traffic. (It nearly doubled 
in 1979.) Most of the piggyback containers arrive at or depart 
from the Port of New Orleans, which is second in the nation in 
total waterborne commerce. About 4,600 vessels a year call at 
this facility. 

SP’s New Orleans district sales office, which handled about 
80,000 cars in 1979 in and outbound, ranks 15th in total traffic 
among the company’s 68 sales offices. It is part of a larger sales 
territory extending from the Texas border to Mobile. T. J. 
(Tommy) Reynoids is the area sales manager. 

Pictured on these pages are a few of our New Orleans traffic 
“go-getters.’” 


ea * Balt 
Senior Sales Rep. Paul Planchet (right) confers with R. G. Neil, 
purchasing agent for Bredero-Price, Inc., which receives large 
quantities of pipe for the petroleum industry. 
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SP’s Intermodal Center at Avondale handles a large volume of 
mini-bridge traffic into and out of New Orleans. 


Above: With historic St. Louis Cathedral in the background, 
Senior Sales Rep. Jim Andre walks through Jackson Square on 
his way to work. Top Right: Mrs. Velma Gambino, head rate 
clerk, answers customer inquiry. Right: Coffee expert Robert 
Miller (right) of the International Coffee Corp. shows SP Sales 
Rep. Phil Luchsinger some of the fine coffees imported and ship- 
ped by his firm, Below Right: Discussing the objectives of the 
New Orleans traffic office are Area Sales Mgr. T. J. Reynolds 
(right) and District Sales Mgr. D. A. Soltay, Below: Looking 
over the New Orleans port area are Sales Rep. Phil Luchsinger 
(right) and William S. Eckert, deputy director of the busy facility. 
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Retiree Commended 
For Heroic Action 


Bernard Skagfjord, 71, retired 
roundhouse foreman, recently receiv- 
ed a commendation from the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors for 
his heroic action in ordering a mugger 
to “give back” a woman’s purse. 

The SP retiree saw the robbery in 
progress while driving by in his car. 
He stopped and shouted at the sur- 
prised mugger, who fired at him with 
a small caliber revolver and darted 
off, purse in hand. 

The bullet grazed Skagfjord’s left 
eyebrow and knocked him down, but 
fortunately the injury was not serious. 
The woman he tried to help visited 
him at his home to thank him. “You 
saved my life,” she told him. 

Skagfjord, who retired at San Fran- 
cisco in 1973 with 44 years of SP ser- 
vice, isa Mormon bishop. He believes 
that “if we make the effort to get per- 
sonally invoived, we can make this a 
better world.” gO 


Pins Aplenty 


For the past two years, passengers on 
SP's San Francisco Peninsula commute 
service have been offering Conductor/ 
Brakeman Walter Pitt pins and buttons 
with their company’s insignia. Walter 
has acknowledged his gratitude by wear- 
ing them onchis ties. According to his 
latest count, he has 47 pins adorning 
three ties, “When I retire this summer,” 
he says, “I'm going to put these ties ina 
cabinet so my grandchildren can see 
what friends mean.” o 
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Bulletin Board 


These SP employees have been 
elected or appointed to various posts: 

D. H. Fiteh, Cotton Belt sales 
tepresentative, Shreveport, La., as a 
director, Traffic and Transportation 
Club of Shreveport. 

T. N. Searcy, regional manager, SP 
Industrial Development Co., Dallas, as 
chairman, Dallas Industrial Develop- 
ment Association. 

B. L. Morris, district sales manager, 
El Paso, as a director, El Paso Boys’ 
Club Association. 

J. N. Spainhower, sales represen- 
tative, Portland, as secretary, and G. A. 
Washburn, assistant chief, Traffic Ser- 
vice Bureau, as ‘a director, Portland 
Traffic Club. 

Dara Hughes, steno-clerk in SP’s 
Sales Office at Kansas City, has been 
awarded a one year scholarship by the 
Traffic and Transportation Clib of 
Kansas City to further her education in 
transportation at the University of 


ime 


Missouri. ua 


A. First’ at SP 


Jerlean Newman, a freight carman ap- 
prentice at Sacramento since 1974, is the 
first woman on the SP system to become 
a@ journeyman freight carman, ‘Pictured 
with Jerlean are J, A. Burke (left), plant 
manager of -the Rehabilitation and 
Maintenance Center at Roseville, and V. 
T. Ruiz, local chairman of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen. 
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‘Watch Dog Award’ 
Recognizes Vigilant 
Workers at Houston 


Four employees at SP’s locomo- 
tive plant in Houston have received 
“Watch Dog Awards’? in recent 
weeks for their alertness in thwar- 
ting thieves. 

Sheetmetal Worker B. M. Fisher 
and Fireman-Oiler Calvin Cook— 
independently of one another— 
spotted an unfamiliar station wagon 
being loaded with traction motor 
and journal box brass. These solid 
brass slabs range in cost from $43 to 
$66 each. 

They reported the matter to 
General Foreman Frank Gallagher, 
who, upon investigation, found the 
thief calmly adding to the store of 
brass already in his vehicle. While 
Gallagher was checking his driver’s 
license, the man drove away at high 
speed. 

Machinist J. C, Proske and Elec- 
trician M. D. Henry saw a man 
burglarizing a new automobile load- 
ed on a tri-level auto rack car. The 
thief had gained entry into the auto 
by removing the door lock on the 
right door. An AM-FM radio was 
missing from the car. 

Proske and Henry called the SP 
police who placed the man under ar- 
rest and later turned him over to the 
Houston city police. The suspect, 
who was carrying a hammer in his 
rear pocket, had also broken the 
right window of another new 
automobile in preparation for fur- 
ther thefts. 

The vigilance and quick action of 
the four employees helped prevent 
what could have been costly losses 
to the company. The ‘““Watch Dog 
Award”’ includes a dinner for two 
(for each winner) at a top Houston 
restaurant. 


Support Grows for 
Lifesaver Campaion 


California’s Operation Lifesaver 
campaign is being stepped up after a 
year of growing support. 

The California Legislature declared 
May 12 the beginning of ‘‘Operation 
Lifesaver Week”? in a proclamation 
calling on Californians to become 
more aware of crossing dangers and 
the need for observing crossing safety 
laws. 


During ‘‘Operation Lifesaver 
Week,” hundreds of newspaper, 
radio and television editors and 
editorial writers were given facts 
about crossing safety and encouraged 
to make readers and listeners more 
aware of Operation Lifesaver. An 
“Operation Lifesaver Quiz’’ ran as an 
advertisement in 70 California 
newspapers. Public service an- 
nouncements were distributed with 
the help of the California Highway 
Patrol to 200 radio stations for their 
volunteer use. A videotape is going to 
100 TV stations. 

Bulletin readers who hear or see 
Operation Lifesaver messages—in 
California or other states—can help 
the cause by letting the TV or radio 
station manager know you saw or 
heard the public service announce- 
ment and appreciate the support. © 


Satterwhite Honored 
For Contributions 
To Railroad Safety 


For his outstanding contributions to 
railroad safety, Perry Satterwhite, 
senior assistant manager-employee safe- 
wy at San Francisco, was presented with 
a special award at the Texas/ 
Southwestern Safety Conference. A 
founder of the Texas Safety Associa- 
tion’s Railroad Transportation Section 
and its first vice president, Satterwhite 
was honored for his work in employee 
safety, his many contributions to the 
association and his involvement with 
Texas’ Operation Lifesaver program, 


Publisher Mike McKown 
Founded Magazine for 
Working Dog Owners 


The subject was dogs and it became 
quite apparent that Mike McKown, an 
SP train clerk at Tracy, Calif., is not 
your typical pet owner. 

“lve seen absolutely beautiful 
show dogs that were totally useless,’’ 
Mike says. ‘‘They had been bred for 
physical characteristics that had turn- 
ed them into delicate, fragile dogs suf- 
fering from severe deformations, such 
as weak joints or respiratory prob- 
lems. What value is there in a blue rib- 
bon if the dog has a weak tempera- 
ment or is poorly structured?”’ 

Mike realizes such opinions raise 
the hackles of pedigreed show dog 
owners, but he explains his reasoning. 
“‘Many years ago when my apartment 
was burglarized, I decided I would get 
a dog to act as a deterrent to future 
break-ins. I really wasn’t very 
knowledgable about dogs then. I gota 
mutt, and it was basically a coward. I 
ended up being the dog’s babysitter, 
instead of having a dog to protect me. 
That's not what I wanted.’* 

What Mike was looking for was a 
working dog—a pedigreed dog that 
combines utility with the highest 


Mike McKown publishes a magazine for 
working dog owners ail over the world. 


physical standards of its breed. 

“This type of loyal, hard-working 
dog is what 1 consider ‘man’s best 
friend,’ ’’ Mike says. ‘‘Such dogs are 
relied upon to herd cattle or poultry, 
pulla sled, track a human scent, guide 
a blind person, or offer personal pro- 
tection. Working dogs—the smartest 
and best of the breed—are gaining a 
lot of popularity among dog owners.”” 

Mike, recognizing the need for a 
magazine to address this emerging 
group of dog owners, founded Dog 
Sports Magazine in 1979. As editor 
and publisher, he is involved in every 
phase of the magazine. He works with 
an editorial staff of 15, contributing 
his own writing and photography 
skills that he acquired during ‘a four- 
year tour in the U.S. Navy as a jour- 
nalist. His wife, Nancy, assists him 
with many of the business office 
aspects of publishing a magazine that 
goes to 3,000 subscribers all over the 
world, 

When Mike started the magazine 
last year, he had just completed a two- 
and-a-half year association with 
United Schutzhund Clubs of America. 
Schutzhund is a popular European 
canine training sport that emphasizes 
tracking, obedience, and protection 
among such recognized breeds as Ger- 
man shepherds and Doberman 
pinschers. As the group’s ad- 
ministrative officer, Mike helped 
establish and expand this organization 
into the second largest canine associa- 
tion in the U.S., behind the American 
Kennel Club. He also founded the 
club’s magazine, Schutzhund USA. 

“Schutzhund training, however, ex- 
cludes many breeds that are classified 
as working dogs,’’ Mike explains. ‘I 
could see the need for a magazine that 
would include other dog sports.’’ 

Each issue features an interview 
with a well-known breeder or trainer, 
regular columns which discuss specific 
breeds, veterinary medicine, or tips on 
training and handling, and reports on 
trials and competitions. 

“We try to provide information of 
interest to all owners of working 
dogs—whether they have them for 
personal protection, sports competi- 
tion or assistance in their work. o 


SP’s Rich Eberhart: 
Competing with the 
World’s Best at Boston 


In April, Rich Eberhart, district 
sales manager at Dallas, Tex., was 
among the 5,300 men and women 
competing in the 84th Boston 
Marathon. 

“If someone had told me three 
years ago that | would run the Boston 
Marathon, I would have said he was 
crazy,” says this SP veteran of nine 
years. ‘“‘Now I want to go back and 
run it well.”” 

Runners and sales representatives 
tend to be goal-oriented achievers. 
Rich, who belongs in both categories, 
is no exception. A runner for only 
three years, he has progressed from 
being a huff-and-puff jogger to an ex- 
perienced marathoner. He ran a 2:48 
(two hours, 48 minutes) marathon last 
December—beating by two minutes 
the minimum qualifying time required 
to be eligible to enter the Boston 
Marathon. His new goal when he 
traveled to Boston for the race was to 
surpass his 2:48 mark. 

No records were broken in this 
year’s Boston Marathon. An unusual- 
ly warm day with a hot sun and 
temperatures in the 70s took its toll on 
all the runners. Rich finished 
somewhere in the middle of the pack 
with a very respectable time of 3:05, 
but it was a personal disappointment. 
“I know I can do better,” he says, 
“and I will.’? 

Rich admits he has been bitten by 
the running bug. ‘‘When I turned 30, I 
realized ] was out of shape and decid- 
ed to do something about it. Chuck 
Burgess (an experienced marathoner 
and fellow SP employee at Houston) 
was my inspiration. On his business 
trips to Dallas, Chuck would go for a 
run after work. I joined him a few 
times, and before | knew it, 1 was 
hooked. I became a member of the 
Cross Country Club of Dallas, 
subscribed to Runner’s World 
magazine, and like millions of other 
Americans, found myself caught up in 
the running boom.’’ 

He competed in a few races, noticed 
his improvement and then began toy- 
ing with the idea of taking on the 
marathon: the 26-mile, 385-yard 
grueling race that only serious runners 
contemplate. Successfully surviving 
his first marathon, Rich realized that 
Boston was not an impossible dream. 


Rich Eberhart has progressed from jog- 
ger to marathoner in only three years. 


He set his sights on qualifying, and 
achieved this goal in December. He 
had competed in three marathons 
before he traveled io Massachusetts; 
the prestigious Boston Marathon 
would be his fourth. 

“For the amateur runner like 
myself, the Boston Marathon offers 
an opportunity to compete against 
some of the best marathoners in a 
world-renowned race,” Rich says. 
“That’s very exciting in itself. But 
what adds to il are the million spec- 
tators who lined the entire route of the 
tace—cheering you on, handing you 
orange slices, slapping your hands and 
giving you an extraordinary mental 
boost. They were tremendous!’’ 

In addition to running the Boston 
again, Rich hopes to enter the New 
York City Marathon and the Oregon 
Nike Marathon sometime in the 
future. In the meantime, he runs 
faithfully most evenings for 114 to 3 
hours in all kinds of weather. 

“It’s hard to explain this runner’s 
addiction. It’s not always fun. Rainy 
or windy days are my ‘character- 
builder days’ when I force myself to 
go out and run. But afterwards I feel 
great. I’m relaxed, energetic and have 
a positive outlook on everything.’ 

i) 


Pete Bakich: He’s 
A Little League 
Leader in San Jose 


San Jose Yardmaster Pete Bakich 
became involved with Little League, 
like so many other fathers, because his 
sons wanted to play ball. When his 
sons moved up to high school 
baseball, Pete stayed with Little 
League. He’s devoted more than 20 
years to this ‘“‘hobby’’—enough time 
to watch another generation of 
Bakich’s—his grandsons—anxiously 
await their first chance to step up to 
bat. 

“Pye been a coach, manager and 
league president,” says Pete, who 
holds the number one seniority spot 
among SP yardmasters. ‘Now I’m 
serving my fourth three-year term as 
district administrator.’ Pete acts as 
liasion between the league presidents 
in Western Region District 59 and Lit- 
tle League headquarters. 

“My district consists of about 7,000 
Little Leaguers who play on more 
than 420 teams in 14 leagues.”” 

His duties are diverse—ranging 
from monthly meetings with his 
league presidents to monitoring 
population shifts in his district. 

“The San Jose area is growing by 
leaps and bounds. We have to keep an 
eye on new areas that are developing 
in order to organize enough teams and 
leagues to accommodate the 
youngsters.’’ Pete adds that he also 
works closely with county and city of- 
ficials in selecting practice and playing 
fields for the Little Leaguers. 

His most herculean task of the year 
is to organize the playoff tournament 
where all 420 teams in the district 
compete for the chance to play in the 
regional playoffs, and perhaps, make 
it to finals of the Little League World 
Series, [t’s an important tournament 
that requires months of planning and 
preparation. 

One of the accomplishments he is 
most proud of is the clinics he in- 
stituted for his coaches, managers, 
umpires, scorekeepers and league 
presidents. ‘‘Volunteers are the 
mainstay of Little League,’’ Pete ex- 
plains. ‘If they are interested and en- 
thusiastic about their responsibilities, 
then the Little Leaguers get more out 
of playing baseball. The clinics offer 
support and advice to these volunteers 
and help ‘clear the air’ on a lot of 
situations they have to deal with.” 


More than 3 million kids 
throughout the U. S. play on Little 
League teams, Pete adds. ‘We want 
to provide each one with an op- 
portunity to learn the fundamentals of 
the game, how to play it safely and 
how to be part of a team. Little 
League is an important commitment 
for parents, too. It means a lot for the 
Little Leaguer to know his mom or 
dad is in the stands cheering him on.’’ 

Although Pete’s never had a world 
championship team from his district 
and only a handful of the kids playing 
on Little League teams have pursued 
professional baseball careers, he 
doesn’t mind in the least. “That 
would be like icing on the cake,’’ Pete 
says. ‘‘The greatest satisfaction for 
me is watching the kids play ball. 
Especially the ones who have learned 
to control their tempers or learned to 
play as part of a team. It’s a tremen- 
dous feeling to realize you’ve con- 
tributed to those changes. I guess 
that’s why I’ve been active in Little 
League for so long.” 


Little League has been Pete Bakich's 
hobby for more than 20 years. 
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Brown 


D. J. Brown Retires 


Donald J. Brown, general super- 


intendent of transportation at 
Houston, retired on May 31 after 
more than 43 years of SP service. 

Brown began his career in 1936 and 
held a succession of Transportation 
Department assignments at San An- 
tonio and Houston prior to being ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
transportation at Houston in 1955. He 
was named assistant general 
superintendent of transportation in 
1969 and superintendent of transpor- 
tation in 1975, Brown has been 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion since last July. 

Brown comprises one-half of a 
father-son duo who have a combined 
total of more than 82 years of service 
with SP. His father, Donald B. 
Brown, now 83, retired from SP’s Ex- 
ecutive Department in 1961 with 39 
years of service. 0 


Butler Howard 


Butler Succeeds 
Howard as General 
Claims Manager 


Burton R. Howard, general claims 
manager-system at San Francisco, 
retired at the end of May with more 
than 42 years of service. Howard, who 
joined the company in 1937 at Carlin, 
Nevada, transferred to the General 
Claims Department in 1947 as a 


claims adjuster at Dunsmuir. He was 
named general claims agent at San 
Francisco in 1963, and was promoted 
to general claims manager-system 
seven years later. Howard, a recogniz- 
ed leader in the development of com- 
prehensive rehabilitation programs 
for injured employees, served as 
chairman of the general claims divi- 
sion of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Robert A. Butler succeeds Howard 
as general claims manager-system. 
Butler started with the company at 
Victoria, Texas in 1949 and joined the 
General Claims Department in 1951 as 
a claims agent. Over the years he has 
served as district claims agent at San 
Antonio, asst. general claims agent at 
Houston, and was named general 
claims agent for the Houston and 
Lafayette Divisions in 1975. i} 


NWP District 
Superintendent Retires 


H. B. Fowler, district superinten- 
dent of the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad, retired May 30 after a 33- 
year career. 

Fowler joined the NWP as a 
brakeman in 1942 and resigned a year 
later to enlist in the Navy. He rejoined 
the NWP in 1948 as a brakeman and 
was promoted to conductor three 
years later. In 1953 he was named 
assistant trainmaster and for the next 
five years was assigned to various SP 
operating divisions. 

Fowler returned to the NWP as a 
trainmaster in 1958 and was named 
senior trainmaster a year later. He was 
appointed district superintendent in 
1970. a 


Appointments 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: At San Francisco: P. J. 
Johnson 10 office manager; R. H. Riordan so medical officer; 
¥.R. Russell to ass. to vice president; at Houston: H. L. tHar- 
din fo manager of employee rehabilitation. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: AL San Francisco: HL. A. 
Deem fo asst, plant manager (Bay Area Locomotive Facilities}; 
W.E. Thomford to mtanager, research and test; at Sacramen- 
to: R. T. Gill so manager, quality control; at Los Angeles 
Locomotive Facility: W. R. Bartlett so asst. manager 
production control; M. 1}, Ottega to manager, production con- 
trol: MR. Precie to general foreman; J. M. Richardson to 
general foreman; P. A. Selier to asst. to plant manager; W. A. 
Winsell 10 asst, manager production control; J. C. Zermeno to 
general foreman. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: ¥. W. 
Goodwill and J. P. Little, both to asst. manager-operations 
planning and control. 

Houston Division: At Houston: BD. L. Smith fo road 
foreman of engines; at Englewood: G, E, Davenport 20 asse. 
trainmusier; at Strang: BL, Itby to asst. trainmaster; J, De 
McAden J asst. £0 terminal superintendent. 

Lafayette Division: At Avondale: N. J. LeGiue, dr. fo train- 
master; H, L. MeDowell fo asst. terminal superintendent. 

Los Angeles Division: At Los Angeles: G. M. Woodruff 0 
general yardmast 

Sacramento Di 2 At Sacramento: H. Jay fo chief train 
dispatcher; M. E. Lesniak to asst. srainmaster; G. E, Nester to 
srainmaster; at Roseville: R. N. Peterson fo frainmaster; 8, D. 
Sims éo asst. terminal superintendent; at Ogden: D, E. Larkin 
40 asst. trainmaster; at Redding: 1. L. Whitt to trainmaster; at 
Stockton: B,C. Waters fo trainmaster. 

San Antonio Division: At San Antonio: W. 8. Cogswell fo 
asst. terminal superintendent; N. T. Densow (0 general vard- 
master; at Austin: R. G. Huff to trainmaster-road foreman of 
engines; at Victoria: T. B, Bird fo ass¢. superintendent. 

Tucson Division: At El Paso: M. O. Rickett to assy. irain- 
master. 

Westera Division: At Martinez: J. H. Williams fo asst. 
trainmaster. 

POLICE DEPARTMENT: At San Antonio: A. H. Poole co 
Special agent; at Lafayette; R. N. Bennett fo special agent. 

SP LAND COMPANY: At San Francisco: M. 8. Sakato fo 
asst. general manager, natural resources. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTME At Fresno: R. D. Morgan fo 
Sales representative; at Tucson: C. 8. Monk to disirict sales 
manager, 

TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 
R.E. Valente so asst. superintendent of car service. 


Retirements 


DALLAS DIVISION: G. E. Hudson, sales representative. 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: G. A. Border, 
general freight claim agent; S. A. Bowes, investigator; D. M. 
Cline, shop superintendent; £. W. Faulkner, property clerk; 
H.T. Grounds, manager-administration, industrial Relations: 
R.C. Hodson, vice president, Tariffs and Divisions; W. M. 
Jones, assistant vice president, Operations Planning and Con- 
trol, FE. E. Kriebel, executive vice president; A. L. McCarthy, 
investigator; J. P, Murphy, head accounting clerk; F. 
Shepherd, janitor; L. M. Troutman, project enalyst-Truffic. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. Ante, 
sheet metal worker; D. A. Becker, general supervisor, work 
equipment-Engineering; R, C. Daffin, auto mechanic; H. 
Hores, car inspector; D. R. Kirk, vice president, Executive 
Dept. HR, Odell, stationary engineer; L.F, Parker, machine 
operator; . M. Rummell, record and file clerk; W.B. Thomp- 
son, stationary engineer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: E. T. Bara, yard Aelper; J. E. 
Connolly, conductor; C. Duhon, clerk; J, E. Fowler, 
locomotive enginoer; W. A. Gray,- engine foreman; V. E. 
Kreider, bridge tender; J. P. Leach, safety officer; F. B. 
Newcomber, saves representative. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: R. 
M. Astorga, Mo/W foreman; A. Barraza, freight carman, A. 
P. Barthel, extra clerk; W. A. Brady, assistant supervisor- 
Damage Prevention & Loading Services; G. K. Delong. 
brakeman; 8. T. Dent, senior sates analyst-Traffic; C. We 
Elliott, chief clerk; P. A. Elliott, sain clerk; 1. B. Fausto, 
carpenter; D.C, Flanderka, focomotive engineer; H. G. Fus 
qua, claim inspector; C. §. Gartida, machinist; R. M. Hards, 
conductor; A.C. Henderson, focomotive engineer; N. H. Hig- 


i 


gins, freight carmen; H.C. Munter, engine foreatan: 3. W. 
Ketchum, locomotive engineer; C.D. King, extra clerks Led. 
Leman, conductor; R, P. Lenaker, sales represeniative; 3, 
Lyle, Aead file clerk; C. J. Mack. yard helper; ¥. E. 
conductor; T. 4. McGrail, area sales manager-Traffi 
Moore, fireman; E. Ortiz. track watker; Ex A. Rascon, 
focomotive engineer; R. M. Ripley, brakeman; J. F. Romo, 
lead carpenter; A.V. Sarmiento, paver; T. L. Thompson, GEB 
clerk; AWE, Uribe, assistant foreman; A. B. Urquiau, freight 
carnian; F. Valentine, conductor; J. H. Vasquer, machine 
operator; B. R. Williams, yard helper; H. L. Wiliams, 
brakeman; FE, Wood, agent-teleprapher. 

OREGON DIVISION: E. A. Beutel, fzborer; R. L. Burros, 
conductor; A. W. Caisse, facomotive engineer; H. L. Conner, 
seale clerk; D. ML. Crockett, laborer: D. L. Carbarino, iaffic 
service clerk; C. G. Hassler, conductor: E, O. Hendrickson, 
laborer; A. A. Joba, engine foreman, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: E. 
D. Bertolani, switchman; V. V. Chavee, power wrench 
operators L. A. Cope, brakeman; &, Gentile, carman; P. W. 
Granville, pipefitier; M. L. Halipre, electrician helper; N. M. 
Hankins, ead electrician, E. Harrison, freight carmen; G. E. 
Kidman, conductor; P. J. Macias, extra pang foreman; J. L. 
Martinez, general track foreman; G.M. Newby, wily actor 
operator; R. W. Saunders, brakeman; L. M. Wilson, 
focomotive engineer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: G. M. Batty, districe sales 
manager; WH. E. Cain, machine operator, 3. F. Chrislilles, 
material foreman; W. F. Johnson, laborer; D. R. Meredith, 
brakeman; LG. Riss, roundhouse foreman; B. A. Turn 
heaugh, acting srainmaster; L.. Waclawezyk, ‘rack foreman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: A. H. Audelo, sheet metal worker; A, 
G. Bays, assistant to general manager; E. E. Denney, 
secretary-Industrial Development; RL. Gutierrer, faborer: G. 
W, Howard. sergeant; D. W. Meteger, secretary to traffic 
manager; E, Ramires, freight carman; J. 3. Romero, sruck 
driver; H.G. Stratton, district sales manager; &. C. Tiseureno, 
feborer; A. Wallon, train attendant. 

WESTERN DIVISION: G. P. Blazin, engine foreman; 
Brown, coach cleaner; W. x Campbell, conductor: K 
Chiltan, car iaspecvor: B. K. Christie, GEE clerk, A. D, Cok 
lier, assistent track foreman; L. 3. Coppolilto, yard helper; A 
8. Cortes, faborer; W. Grady, train attendant; J.D. Mayes and 
C.L, Hunt, engine foremen: 3. P. Lasich, chief clerk 
Mottram, yard helper; W. Pacheco, coach cleaner; E 
Taylor, passenger carman welder: R. G. Wade, senior sales 
analyst. 

COTTON BELT: W. A. Abbott, foreman; M. T. Atkerson, 
rate clerk; 3. K. Davis, revenue cferk: J. Hawkins, locomotive 
engineer; E. 1.. Mitchell, mechanical foreman; W. T. Prine, 
brakeman; H. G. Rogers, yard helper 
pordmaster; C, C. Stewart, 7 & E caller; R. A. Thompson, 
locomotive engineer: 3. A, Vassaur, yard helper. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: R. W. Brishon, érakeman; 
R. R. Moore, locomotive engineer? R. Trimm, etira gang 
foreman. 

PMT: F. G, Heijne, iraffic representative, Los Angeles, 4. 

A. Kunich, foreman, Oxklend: O. R. Lobb, assistant district 
manager, Ocklund. 
2. G, Barry, sales representative, Seattle: Ea W. 
Bedwell, territory sales manager, Mitwaukee; J. B. Carter, 
soles analyst, New York; A.V. Halling, senior sales represen 
tative, Oakland: P. ¥. MacAulay, distriet soles manager, 
Denver; ¥. M. Richardson, assistant 10 vice president and 
general manager, SPID:R. T. Scolt, disirict sales manager, St. 
Louis; R. G, Wade, senior sales analyst, Oakland. 


Deaths 


ENERAL OFFIC! AN FRANCI M. Bolpa, buyer, 

S.C. Hanifin, investigator, Pensioners: M. M. Barry and J.J. 

Dekkers, clerks; A. E, DeMattei, general superintendent- 

Communications; A. W. Ens, city freight and passenger 

agent; A. Manoogian, clerk: 1. M. Prindte, chief statistician; 

C.4, Reid, assistant manager-Revenue Services; 3. K. Stewart, 
E. Trace, structural designer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. R 
Pitts, machine operator; L. 1.. Cordell, focomotive engineer: 
M. Goss, clerk. Pensioners: A. Bosshamer, focomotive 
engineer: C. W. Harold, iraveling auditor; A. AL 
Hausendeufel, engineer: H. Henderson, laborer; W. M. 
Montez, exuntiner-Personnel: L. G. Pietasch, clerdy P. T. Ruf> 
fino, carman, Q. A. Shreckengaust, buyer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: E. E, Koon and R. H. Weight, 
locomotive engineers, Pensioners: F. §, Dellucky, clerk; L. F. 
Dore, station accountant: W. A. Fletcher, assistant cor 
foreman; A. 1. Garon, terminal master car repair; M. Gutier- 
rez, laborer; P. Mangiaracina, clerk: E.C. Ogden, switchman. 


“donates blood a the Almerican Red: Cross. center in Tucson: : Pecktol, who. has 33. 2a : 


S DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. 
Bronson and R. H. Evans, focomotive engineers; H. A. 
Lowder and § €, Marlinet, machinists; G. C. Tomceak, 
welder, Pensioners: M. Adler and A. S. Anderson, clerks; S. 
Anderson, dining car chef: M. R. Austin, clerk; G. P. 
Rarkhurst, agent; T. J. Buckley, locomotive engineer; 3. L. 
Canady, drakeman; E. F. Chambers, investigator; R. V. 
se, car foreman; M. Cheistensen, clerk: R. Craig, lift truck 
operator; 3. L. Diaz, passenger carman: : 
carpenter; L. M. Estrada, laborer; VW. Fri 
minal agent; F, A, Freeman, machinist; M. He 
Hall, switchman; R. C. Henson, red cap porter; J. L. Hutchin- 
son, locomotive engineer: I. L. Johnson, desien engineer; A. 
Jones, chair car porter: Mo W. Loag, irainman; £. Mayor, 
foreman; M. Mattinea. and C. Meza, laborers; §. L. Orozco, 
assistant foreman, M. ¥. Powers, section stockman; §. D. 
Pridgen, clerk; C. W. Quick, carmon; J. A. Robinson, signal 
foreman; G. A. Robb, clerk; R. E. Skinner, car inspector: M. 
G. Strang, locomotive engineer; E. 1. VanCleave, carman; Be 
Vilanueba, rack watker: HL. Williams, diese! electrician, 
OREGON DIVISION: F. 0. Bristow. clerks W. L. 
Patscheck, Jocomarive engineer, Pensioners: F. Amesquita, 
gong foreman; M. E. Barnes, clerk, ¥. Connelly, L. L. Covert 
and F, M. Cresson, focomotive engineers: L. Hardman, 
curman; W. C. Howard, conductor; A. F. Janousek, car i 
spector; A. L. Johnson, milfman; L. Keller clerk; P.M. 
MeGovern, agent; H. Miller, locomotive engineer: C. t.. Mur- 
tay, conducior; H. W. Nieuwhoer, car foreman; J. Prociv, car 
inspector; A. M. Ramos, labor 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION 
L. Blackshear, iamper operator; 
C. Steck, machinist helper. Pensioners: 1. Allison. locomotive 
engineer; B.C, August, bailerwasher; N.S. Cartmill, cle 
Y. Chan, daborer; ¥.H. Dennison, crew dispatcher: 5. C. 
lon, machinist helper; R. Merbert, conductor; J. Lewis, 
locomotive engineer: F.R. Macias, faborer; A. M. Marquen, 
locomotive carpenter: W. E. Minear, machinist; J. W. Minola, 
storekeeper; R. A. Neil. yard clerk; J. O'Brien, car inspector; 
J. Pawlacayk, laborer; G. 3, Perkins, B&B carpenter; ¥. 
Peters, machinist helper: E. 1. Pittman, carman welder; J. H. 
Poland, pipefitter; R. H. Pritchett, machinist; J. A. Rohde, 
sheetmetal worker; B. ¥. Whitlock, city freight and passenger 
agent, 
SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: C. G. Barfield, conductor. 


tock: oth, 


Pensioners: L. D. Booker, conductor; W. F. Hartley, 
machinist, J, Hiridon, assistant B&B foreman; 1. T. Mueller, 
conductor; M. H. Smith, car inspector: R. 0. Whitworth, 
brakeman; R. H. Wilson, fecomotive fireman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: E.R. Alvord, oad 
foreman of engines; W. A. Cooper, carpenter; C. F. Lewis, 
traveling auditor; M. H. Olais, laborer; E. A. MeDonald, 
locomotive engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: A P. Almond, focomotive engineer. 
Pensioners: M. L. Alexander, exgine foreman; R. Barajas, 
. Clark, clerk; R. L. Donaldson, telegrapher; E. 
R. Hartis, conductor; C. C. Hazen, /ocomative engineer: L. 
Hernandez, carmun; C. Kelley, signal maintainer;  F. 
Kelter and G. QO, McBride, drakemen; M. P. Martinez, 
jurntable operator; ¥, Nunez, faborer; A. G: Valenzuela, 
boitermaker; 1. E. Watson, conductor; W.C. Yell, brakeman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: F. Duckett, /aborer; I. W. Stephen- 
son, focomotive engineer. Pensioners: J, M. Alejo ond D. Le 
Baro, “aborers, C. C. Christian, agent; R. C. Collins, track 
foreman; K, Clark and D. D. Deaton, focamotive engineers: 
M. Davis, foca? supplvman: A. Delgado, feborer; A. 
Fagerberg, ielegrapher-towerman; T. J. Finnerty, mail & bag- 
gage handler; R. H. Gearhart, carman; T. Grace, focomotive 
engineer; E. G. Goldston and R. E. Hareell, machinists; L. Re 
Larson, towerman; V. 3. McNeil, clerk; J. Mejia, loborer: C. 
R. Mueller, elecirician; Mrs. Jettie S. Pettis, engineer 
statistician; 3, W. Raw, switchman; N, D. Roventini, signat 
mainieiner; Db. M. Scott, lead car inspector; A. M. Shaver, 
chief clerk 10 superintendent; J. J. Soares, engine foreman; E. 
E. Vroom, Aostler helper: W. A. Williams, aborer, 

COTTON BELT: L. A. Davidson, general clerk; J. D. 
Henderson, switchman; F, A, Heuschkell, district road 
foreman of engines-Houston. Penstoners: C, R. Coleman, 
conductor; 0. E. Gearing, brakeman; W. E. Leath, car 
foreman; F. S. Leiver, roadmasrer, J. ¥. Reed, sheetmetat 
worker; J. D. Roudabush, scheduler; C. E, Seat, eastern traf- 
fic manager-New York; L. G. Torbech, general agent- 
Cincinnati. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: A. Colombo, stocksian, NWP. H. 
K. Sehroeder, terminal manager, PMT, Wilmington; R. G. 
Lynd, district traffic manager, PMT, Phoenix; W. §. Smith, 


supervisor of safety and freight claim prevention, SPTofTE&L, 
Houston. 
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THE 1980 SP PHOTO CONTEST 


A $200 Grand Prize 


Awaits This Year’ 's Best 


Entry! 


Capture the spirit of 
your home town in a 
color photograph and 
you may be one of five 
winners to share $450 in 
cash prizes. 


This year’s photo contest theme is 
“My Home Town,’’ a subject with 
limitless possibilities. 

When you think of your home town, 
what comes to mind? Maybe it’s a Little 
League game, a family reunion or 
flowers in the park. It could be buildings 
and streets, as well as a special mood or 
feeling. Subjects are limited only by your 
imagination. 

Contest winners will receive cash prizes 
and the winning photos will appear in the 
December Bulletin. Five prizes will be 
awarded: $200 Grand Prize, $100 First 
Place, $75 Second Place, $50 Third Place 
and $25 Fourth Place. 


Entry Blank 


Name 


f 
Kite flying at San Francisco's Marina Green. 


Phone 


Job Title 
Address 

City 20 Stale: 
Signature 


By-entering this contest, I grant SP. Bulletin the right to publish and-reprint any 


photograph submitted. 


Southern Pacific Bulletin 
One Market Plaza 
San Francisco, CA 94105 


Company. 


Zip = 


Follow These Simple Rules 


1. Any amateur photographer who is an 
active or retired employee of Southern 
Pacific Co., or any of its subsidiaries, 
may enter. 

2. Only color photographs may be 
entered. No black and white photos, 
please. Both prints and slides are accep- 
table. Prints should be at least $* x 7”. 

3. No more than three entries per per- 
son, 

4. Photos should be taken in or around 
the city or town where you now reside. 
For each entry, give a photo title and a 
few sentences describing the picture. Ex- 
plain where it was taken and, if known, 
mention the type of camera, film, speed 
and exposure used for each entry. 

$. Entries must reach the editor no later 
than October 3, 1980. Be sure to use a 
cardboard backing so your photos will 
not be damaged. 

6. If you wish your entry to be returned, 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

7. Entries will be judged by our group of 
experts on the basis of originality, 
technical excellence and apt expression of 
the contest theme: ‘My Home Town.”* 
The judges’ decisions are final, 


Now that you know the rules, take out 
your cameras and start shooting. Good 
luck to all of you! 


Fill out the entry blank and 
send it along with your 
submission(s) tor 


Editor, SP Bulletin 
Southern Pacifie 

One Market Plaza 

San Francisco, CA 94105 


Bulk Rate 


U.S. Postage 


PAID 


San Francisco, CA, _ 
Permit No. 4} 
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